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EDITORIAL 


MENTAL HEALTH WEEK AND THE SCHOOLS 


Schools can be of decided help to Mental Health Week this year— 
April 28th to May 4th. 

The 1957 Mental Health Campaign is headed up by two national 
agencies—the National Association for Mental Health, a voluntary 
citizens’ organization long active in this field, and the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health, U. S. Public Health Service, the official 
Federal Government agency for research and promotion in mental 
health, headed by Dr. R. H. Felix. 

This year’s campaign stresses particularly the need for better ways 
of helping mental health patients after they are discharged from the 
hospital and return to the home community. At first sight this may 
seem to be outside the concern of the schools, but here actually is a 
signal opportunity for boys and girls of high-school age to learn that 
a large proportion of mentally ill persons nowadays can be adjusted to 
normal living, and that the possibilities of normal adjustment are in- 
creasing rapidly. This type of understanding regarding mental illness 
is of the highest importance, and youth of high school age are more 
likely to accept it and act upon it than their elders. 

For the mental health cause generally, and the needs of children and 
youth with respect to it, schools and parent-teacher associations now 
have an unusual resource in recently developed motion-picture films. 
We have, for example, “And So They Grow,” produced in 1955 for 
the Play School Association; “Anger At Work,” produced in 1956 by 
the Mental Hygiene Division of the Oklahoma State Department of 
Health; “Children’s Fantasies,” another 1956 production, from the 
Text Film Department of McGraw-Hill Book Company; and above 
all ‘Mike Makes His Mark,” produced this past year by the National 


Education Association and making a tremendous hit wherever shown. - 
Copynicnt 1957 py THe NATIONAL AssociaTION For Menta Heartn, Inc. 


THE LEAST TEACHERS CAN DO 


BY 


NELL KINZEL 


TEACHER, INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


HY teach a child how to read and 

write and spell, if we fail to teach 
him how to handle his feelings? Time 
(February 13, 1956) reported that 70 
percent or more of all dismissals from 
jobs in industry are the result of “social 
incompetence” and only 30 percent are 
caused by technical incompetence. We 
are well aware at the present time that 
most of us live by feelings rather than 
‘facts, yet it is the facts only that we con- 
tinually find stressed in many of our 
classrooms today. It seems a tragedy that 
many teachers seldom concern themselves 
with a child's feelings, even though they 
know the crucial factors in learning and 


in a child’s behavior are basically emo- 
tional. 


Why is it then that many of us fail to 
use a child developmental viewpoint in 
our teaching? The obvious explanation 
appears to be that teachers handle the 
child's actions rather than his feelings 
because it is the expedient thing to do. 
Intermingled with this there may be the 
fact that teachers fear losing control of 
the situation if they allow a child to ex- 
press his feelings. Then, too, teachers as 
a group have been trained to be basically 
conservative and are inclined to play 
down their own emotions. Since they 
were seldom allowed to give vent to their 
feelings, they fail to realize what an im- 
portant and dynamic part feelings play in 
the lives of everyone, especially children. 
On the other hand, if they are willing to 
admit the importance of feelings, they 
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may think they lack the “know how’ to 
handle them and so are perfectly content 
to let “well enough alone”. 

When a teacher is honestly ready to ac- 
cept the feelings of others she must cul- 
tivate an open mind—about her own fcel- 
ings as well as those of the children with 
whom she works. Without showing dis- 
approval, she will have to learn to accept 
negative feelings which may not fit into 
her pattern of thinking. The easiest way 
to do this is to be receptive to what one 
sees and hears. This is a good habit to 
develop at all times, and especially valu- 
able in a classroom. Once a teacher is 
willing to admit that all people and chil- 
dren have angry, hostile, envious feel- 
ings, she will see emotions as natural and 
normal and she will be ready to help chil- 
dren handle them. She will be ready to 
accept the hostile attitudes that children 
will show toward her from time to time. 
She will be able to see what the teaching 
situation really is. 

When a teacher is actually in tune with 
a child’s feelings she can let him know 
she understands how he feels by putting 
his feelings into words for him. It is im- 
portant to mirror his feelings in a warm 
friendly manner, showing neither disap- 
proval or approval. When the teacher is 
able to do this the child gets the idea that 
it is all right to put into words the things 
he feels and, at the same time, he has a 
chance to get them off his chest. Later on 
the child will probably say what he feels, 
and the teacher then can say back to him 
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the very words that he said to her. To 
many teachers this may mean doing noth- 
ing about his behavior, but such is not the 
case. By accepting the child’s feeling, the 
teacher is not condoning his behavior. 
She will, of course, do something about 
the behavior of a child, but she will do it 
differently than by just squelching it. 

A teacher finds many opportunities in 
the classroom when she might mirror a 
child's For example, John 
comes to report to the teacher that David 
hit him. David's immediate defense 
might be, “I did not.” The teacher then 
(instead of making him admit that he did 
it, and perhaps lecturing to him on the 
value of truth) might say, “You wish you 
hadn't done it,” or “You don't want me 
to know that you hit John.” Usually, the 
child will sheepishly shake his head ver- 
tically. If it is in the nature of a feud 
of longer standing, David may say, 
“Well, he hit me first." Then the teacher 
might say, “He hurt you, and so you 
wanted to hurt him.” 

This does not mean that the teacher al- 
lows indiscriminate hittings. She recog- 
nized the child’s desire to hit (showing 
she understands), and she would say, 
“You wanted to hurt John because he hurt 
you, but you must not. You might draw 
his picture on the board and hurl a bean 
bag at it to let your feelings out, or here 
is some clay you can punch as much as 
you like.” 

It probably sounds impractical, and one 
may wonder how a classroom teacher 
could incorporate such a method as this 
with forty in a room. I began by setting 
aside special periods to help my children 
talk about their feclings—as suggested by 
Dorothy Baruch in New Ways in Disci- 
pline. Usually I chose a time when some- 


feelings. 


one had given vent to his feelings in a 
destructive way. I let the children know 
that it was perfectly natural for all of 
them at times to have angry feelings by 
saying, “Sometimes we become angry or 
unhappy—something has happened that 
makes us feel very mean——we all feel that 
way sometimes and we want to hurt the 
person that made us feel that way, but 
we can't. We can tell a story about it or 
draw a picture of it. Let's do that now.” 
On other occasions we drew pictures to 
express our happy, fearful, or sad feel- 
ings. 

I found that most children were only 
too anxious to draw pictures depicting 
their resentments, especially toward au- 
thoritative figures. Many children ex- 
pressed feeling unjustly punished by their 
parents for things that happened acci- 
dentally—for instance, breaking a milk 
bottle or a dish. An interesting incident 
and, at the some time, an indication as to 
the feeling a child may have toward his 
teacher, was when one of my pupils had 
drawn a picture of me and, as I made as- 
signments throughout the day which he 
disliked, he proceeded to put a check on 
the picture, corresponding to the ones he 
had received on his report card. Now, 
I frequently find pictures of me drawn on 
the blackboard. 

It seemed significant that at first a few 
children refused to draw pictures and 
failed to admit having any antagonistic 
feelings, which might indicate they had 
been forced to repress them. However, it 
did not take long until they, too, were 
drawing pictures. It was interesting to 
note, also, that some, though willing to 
project their feelings, would refuse to 
claim identity. 

On other occasions I experimented with 
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different media. For instance, one day 
when two boys were disturbing a reading 
group, I asked them to explain the dif- 
ficulty. Randy displayed a hostile atti- 
tude. I said to him, “You are angry, I 
know; you will feel better if you work 
with clay for a while. Punch it as hard as 
you like.” Randy accepted the clay which 
was Offered him. First, he made a rep- 
lica of Curtis’ head, pulling part of it out 
to represent the lock of hair on Curtis’ 
forchead. When I asked him to show 
me what he felt like doing to Curtis, he 
said, “I'll knock his teeth out.” He pro- 
ceeded to flatten the clay ball with his fist. 
Then he made another one of Bruce. He 
said, ‘Bruce is a tattle-tale, I'll knock his 
nose in, pull his tongue out, so he can't 
talk any more.’ He proceeded to do just 
that with the clay. Then he put the clay 
back in the box and resumed his place at 
the reading circle. 

Another time, when two children were 
fighting, I told them to draw each other's 
picture on the blackboard and hurl a bean 
bag at the pictures, thus releasing their 
feelings without hurting anyone. 

Through these experiences with chil- 
dren I have found that they release some 
of their hostility by drawing battle scenes, 


bombings, etc. They frequently use clay 
in the same manner. They seem to re- 
lease some emotional tension through 
games, such as and Robber”’, ‘‘Cow- 
boy and Indian’, etc., and, to a certain 
extent, through reading gory comic books 
and looking at “Shoot-’Em-Up” TV pro- 
grams. 

At fitst children who have previously 
had to repress their feelings tend to take 
advantage of the situation when they are 
allowed to express themselves. This is 
when a teacher might easily be tempted 
to return to her former methods, but if 
she will allow the children to rid them- 
selves of their feelings she will find in 
time these children will use these methods 
only as they feel the need. By observing 
the children and their use of these media, 
the teacher gains insight into each one’s 
home environment. 

Teaching children to handle their feel- 
ings does not mean teaching less subject 
matter, but it does mean that the teacher 
should be concerned about the effect her 
teaching has on the student's behavior, at 
present and in the future. Why educate 
a child if not to help him better under- 
stand and improve his behavior ? 


DISCIPLINE 


Can we really dissociate the word “discipline” from the meanings it has acquired 
—the sense of something hard, restraining, put over on one human being by another? 
Even the self-discipline idea does not mend matters much for me, since it conjures 
up a personality who needs to exert considerable pressure on himself to keep his way- 
ward impulses in tow. If education at home and school can successfully integrate 
its own newest ideals with the findings of modern psychology we should be able to 
look forward to a peace between human beings more relaxed in nature than either 
the words “discipline” or self-discipline convey.—Barbara Biber, Bank Street College 


of Education, New York City. 
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IMPROVING THE MENTAL HEALTH OF FAMILIES 


ALAN D. MILLER, M.D.* 


URING the past several years I have 

been privileged to work with a num- 
ber of families who have been obliged 
to seck beyond their own resources for 
help in resolving some problem affecting 
the mental health of one of their mem- 
bers. ‘More often than not, it has been 
recognized by the family itself that this 
problem, in some fashion, involved all of 
its members; and we, when we were wise 
enough to do so, always proceeded from 
this assumption. One might expect that, 
out of such a background, certain clear 
and distinct generalizations would have 
begun to take shape about what consti- 
tutes a mentally healthy family. This 
expectation has been to some degree met; 
but certainly the most viable of all gen- 
eralizations has been that generalizations 
in this area are apt to be misleading and 
inadequate. We have all been impressed 
with the vast variety of forms, and styles, 
and dimensions which may characterize a 
family. In each family, there are a num- 
ber of individuals, children and adults, 
male and female, each bringing to bear a 
unique and continually changing per- 
sonality, the very changes a product in- 
fluenced by the presence of the other in- 
dividuals. Such a complex organization is 
clearly something quite different from 


* Dr. Miller is Director of the Mental Health 
Study Center, National Institute of Mental Health, 
National Institutes of Health, Public Health Serv- 
ice, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. This paper was presented at the annual 
meeting of the National Conference on Family 
Living, Boston, Mass., 1956. 


the sum of its parts. It begins to look 
almost as if the family had a life of its 
own. Certainly, it too is continually 
changing in response to forces both within 
it, and around it—the community, the 
social system, the culture in which it is 
located. 


Complex—and Crucial 


The family then, is enormously com- 
plex and protean. It is also crucial for 
human existence. It is the field in which 
forces we name biological and social meet 
in the individual. It reflects, changes, 
and transmits the larger units of human 
organization, culture and societies. It is 
virtually a necessity for individual sur- 
vival and maturation. I stress these ob- 
vious things because it then becomes a 
little more difficult to forget how power- 
ful and intense the forces operating within 
families must necessarily be. They are, 
I might add, so powerful that often we 
dare not look at them, are often surprised 
and even shocked to recognize them, and 
almost constantly underestimate their 
strength and undervalue their worth. 

One of the most remarkable things of 
all for me is, that although no two fami- 
lies are quite alike, and the range of varia- 
tion is very wide, so many of them func- 
tion so well. This is not to say that they 
are problem-free, or stress-free; but they 
seem to contain the potentialities for re- 
solving the problems which face them. 
In short, there is much more variance than 
deviance in families. 
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At this point, we can return to our 
original task. What can we say about the 
mental health of this rich, resourceful, 
substantial, variable and varying phenom- 
enon, the family? How do we define it, 
identify it, measure it, and, acting in our 
various professional capacities, improve it? 

The family I would like to talk about 
{ day is a two-generation one, parents 
and their children, the kind most frequent 
ia this country at this time. Although the 
things I will say may not be wholly rele- 
vant for the many other important family 
patterns, it helps me to focus on the one 
with which I am most familiar. When 
we speak of the mental health of such a 
family, in most instances we are using a 
kind of short-hand. We are saying that 
to think about individuals out of a family 
context is very limiting if not actually 
distorting, and that constructive thinking 
about families requires new concepts. We 
are saying that families deserve study and 
appraisal as such. We are not, however, 
Saying, in most instances, that certain 
family patterns, in themselves, are cither 
good or bad, healthy or unhealthy. We 
attempt to describe the functioning of the 
whole family, but we appraise this func- 
tioning in terms of the welfare of the in- 
dividuals who comprise it. This at least 
is the assumption from which I speak. 


Proceeding from this assumption, let 
me recast the question we are asking. 
What are some of the patterns of family 
living most conducive and most destruc- 
tive to the mental health of its partici- 
pating members? How do we recognize 
them and what can we do about them? 
Asking the question in this way obliges 
me to make a brief excursion to mention 
some of the facets of individual mental 
health which are generally regarded as 
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important. I don’t pretend to discuss this 
definitively or exhaustively here, but 
rather, illustratively. One important 
group of criteria is that which describes 
how a person feels. Does he feel as 
one of a group, or isolated, lonely, and 
detached? Can he trust and respect 
himself and others? Does he have a sense 
of personal identity? Can he comfortably 
and sensitively relate to other people? 
Can he feel love, and anger, and fear, and 
recognize these feelings, and express them 
appropriately? Easier to observe are some 
criteria which describe the ways a person 
behaves. Our concept of a mentally 
healthy adult, for example, includes a ca- 
pacity for clear and reliable perceptions, 
for integrating these perceptions and 
recognizing problems; the ability to ana- 
lyze these situations with perspective, and 
finally to make appropriate response to 
these situations, that is, do something 
about them. How a person feels, and 
what he does, and here we complete the 
circle, are a part of, and contribute to, his 
capacity to function as a cooperative social 
being, one of the most important single 
criteria for mental health. 


Multiple Faces of Normality 


These various characteristics of indi- 
vidual mental health, added together, do 
not begin to make an individual. I make 
no mention of interests, aptitudes, style 
of living, tastes, modes of expression and 
all the many other aspects of individual- 
ity. Here, as in the family, we are re- 
minded of the multiple faces of normality, 
and of the need to distinguish that which 
is different from that which is also sick. 

It may appear that, confronted with 
vigorous variability on all sides, we are 
getting further and further from our goal 
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of a few simple consistencies. Yet, one 
thing seems increasingly clear, even if ob- 
vious—and that is the need for an endur- 
ing family setting in which both children 
and adults, although more crucially chil- 
dren, can live, and in so living, learn the 
attitudes toward themselves and others 
and the rest of the world, and ways of 
thinking and feeling, which I described 
as part of individual mental health. The 
corollary to this is that for adults, and in- 
creasingly for the child as he grows older, 
the enduring family provides a supporting 
base from which he can meet the rest of 
the world, and to which he can return. 


Upon closer inspection, the concept of 
an enduring family is neither so obvious 
nor so simple as it may at first appear. 
It requires that the family continue to 
exist through many vicissitudes and in the 
presence of predictable variability. And 
what is implicit in the notion of the en- 
during family? As a beginning, it must 
have a physical continuity, a group of 
people located together some place in 
space, who are appropriately available to 
one another. Deprived of such a setting, 
an individual requires a substitute one if 
_he is not to be impoverished in his de- 
velopment, and vulnerable to the exigen- 
cies of living. But physical continuity 
alone is not enough; in fact, it is impossi- 
ble. Necessarily, people living together 
form relationships with one another, re- 
lationships which are never static, and 
yet which have a continuity. The quality 
of these relationships markedly affects and 
reflects the degree to which a family can 
be said to be enduring. To the degree 
that interpersonal distance increases, to 
that degree can it be said that the persons 
involved have become less available to one 
another. To the degree that interpersonal 


relations are inflexibly structured, to that 
degree does it become less likely that the 
persons involved can be appropriately 
available to one another. 


Varieties of Relationship 


In any family, the varieties of relation- 
ships and the requirements of availability 
are many. Each member participates in 
relationships with a number of different 
people, with different and changing needs, 
at different times, and in a changing 
world. This kind of virtuosity requires 
astonishingly versatile personal equip- 
ment. It requires a capacity to perceive, 
knowingly or unknowingly, the feelings 
and intentions of another, to respond and 
to be sensitive to the consequences of this 
response, to check and correct perceptions 
and modify responses. It requires the ca- 
pacity to learn from the inevitable ac- 
cumulation of experiences with one’s self 
and others, and to discern patterns in this 
experience. This learning is often casual 
rather than formal, unintentional and 
even unconscious, not verbalized, and 
difficult to conceptualize. A child does 
not say to himself ‘Today, I will learn 
something about the role of a young male 
member of this society’; but such learn- 
ing takes place none the less. It requires 
a potentiality for developing patterns of 
responsibility for others as well as one’s 
self; and it requires the capacity to love 
others, to respond to their needs in their 
behalf. This is only a partial account, 
yet it is sufficient to indicate some of the 
major personal components of the endur- 
ing family. 

No person possesses all of these things 
in full measure, and in all situations, and 
no family is the ideal family. Yet, the 
very experience of living together helps 
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to mature these qualities. It is an in- 
triguing process—that of a family grow- 
ing in strength through its successes, and 
its successes a reflection of its strength. 
There are, of course, a host of supporting 
social systems, small and large, which re- 
inforce the family—among them other 
families, communities of families, schools, 
religious congregations. The potential- 
ity for individual mental health in such 
settings is enormous. 


Intrinsic Strengths 


I have been emphasizing the strengths 
intrinsic to the family situation, and have 
several times alluded to the processes 
whereby families and their members grow. 
These processes are not magical, and we 
in our various professional roles have re- 
sponsibility for trying to understand them, 
and for proceeding in our professional 
activities with a background of such un- 
derstanding. Neither are these processes 
inexorable or infallible. Some families 
fragment; they cease to exist as function- 
ing units. More often the disintegration 
is partial, and less obvious. These fail- 
ures, no less than the successes, are the 
end-result of a group of interacting proc- 
esses. When we examine these processes 
we find a number of kinds of events and 
factors which have contributed. One kind 
of pattern can frequently be discerned, 
however. In this, the available responses 
to a problem, or stress, are such as to 
enhance, directly or indirectly, the prob- 
lem itself. In such a situation, flexible 
patterns of response may become progres- 
sively more rigid, efforts to relate closely 
may result in increasing separation, and, 
in short, a destructive pattern has been 
established, a true dilemma from which 
there seems to be no escape. It is, inci- 
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dentally, at such times that families most 
often come to our professional attentions. 
One can conceive of a very great many 
possible self-enhancing destructive situa- 
tions. Certain ones, however, are recog- 
nized with some regularity. I suggest 
that in the search for others, and in ef- 
forts to understand them and apply this 
understanding to our work with troubled 
families, we will have made a contribu- 
tion to their mental health. I make the 
further assumption that in learning to 
recognize potentially troublesome situa- 
tions, we may ultimately be able to prevent 
some serious family disequilibria, and 
help to free the more normally function- 
ing family groups 


stress. 


from unnecessary 


In our search, we must examine various 
dimensions of family life. Any brief 
illustration of this must necessarily grossly 
over-simplify and caricature, but the fol- 
lowing may suggest some of the kinds of 
situations to which I have referred. 

A young mother, believing her nor- 
mally quiet baby to be unresponsive, may 
feel awkward with him, and in her 
awkwardness, handle him anxiously. The 
baby’s resulting discomfort seems only to 
increase the mother's doubts, and shortly 
she concludes that the baby wishes to be 
left alone. Such deprivation will indeed 
interfere with the baby's maturation. A 
pattern of progressive mutual withdrawal 
may have begun. 

A father, who had entered marriage 
with some residual doubts about the com- 
petence of women and children, but 
zealous for the success of his own family, 
often intruded prematurely in their ac- 
tivities, and in fact became quite directive. 
Dismayed because their behavior seemed 
to deteriorate in his absence, he finds his 


suspicions confirmed and becomes pro- 
gressively more the martinet. 

Loss of the father's job has produced a 
financial crisis, and a nagging notion in 
the father’s mind that he has let his family 
down. When his wife goes to work, this 
notion appears to be reinforced. His ef- 
forts to find employment begin to wane, 
and with each passing unsuccessful day, 
he finds further grounds for his lack of 
self-respect, and less will to do anything 
about it. 

The mothers in Community A had had 
very little preparation, either at their 
mothers’ knees, or in their formal educa- 
tion, for their role as homemakers; and 
these omissions were but two of many 
evidences of a derogation of this role. 
Many of these mothers have assumed this 
attitude themselves, and find it hard to 
learn the techniques of their profession, 


and become less sensitive to its deep satis- 
faction. Thus their disrespect for them- 
selves deepens. 


Let me repeat. These are caricatures, 
make-believe stories. Their purpose is to 
illustrate, in general, a kind of process 
and the range of situations which may 
interfere with the full realization of a 
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family’s potential. The storics raise sev- 
eral other points. Family processes must 
be studied through the eyes of many 
different disciplines if they are to be un- 
derstood—sociologists, community plan- 
ners, students of group dynamics, physi- 
cians, psychologists, to .ame a few. 
Further, it is necessary to direct our ef- 
forts, whether they be for study or serv- 
ice, both to individual families and to 
groups of families, botl. to individual 
problems and to patterns of problems. 
How do we improve the mental health 
of families? First we must appreciate the 
power and vigor present in family life, 
much of it already operating in behalf of 
individuals. If we understand the ways 
in which these forces operate, we can 
recognize more clearly the obstacles to 
health in families, can add our various 
professional services appropriately, sensi- 
tively, and can evaluate our accomplish- 
ments realistically, and I might add, 
modestly. I have suggested one approach 
to understanding some of these obstacles. 
There are many others. I trust I have 
conveyed my deep respect for the 
strengths in families, and my strong con- 
viction that if we are to be at all effective, 
we must join forces with these strengths. 


In the Family 


I don’t know of any place in the world where we mistreat cach other as we do 
within the family, because it is a kind of experimental situation in which we can get 
terribly mad at each other. I don’t know that married life would be very much good 
if we couldn't get mad at each other once in a while, and have enough basic under- 
standing that we got by with it and got settled afterward. The tragedy is, though, 
that too many homes are not strong enough to stand that, and that’s why they break, 
of course.—William C. Menninger, in ‘Friendship as Therapy,” Youth Leaders, De- 


cember 1956. 
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CHILD-PARENT-TEACHER 


BY 


MARTHA D. FINK* 


HAT a world of good lies in this 
relationship of child, parent, and 
teacher! 

How can we foster the best living for 
all three—the child, the parent, the 
teacher ? 

Best living cannot be for one alone; it 
must be for all three in their interdepen- 
dence. 

What the teacher deems right for the 
child must be considered in what is right 
for the child in his relationship with what 
is right for the other children in the 
group. What is right for him must take 
the parent as well as the teacher into con- 
sideration. All must benefit, but all too 
must make concessions relative to the 
others. All must benefit, but all too must 
make concessions relative to the others. 
That is the only way we can hope to have 
real growth for each member and for the 
whole group. 

Often we see that parents are steadily 
pursuing the course they deem right for 
the child, but the child is seeing this 
course as opposed to his ideas. The 
teacher is thinking of him as he relates to 
the group, but the child finds that course 
again as opposed to him and what he 
desires. Thus parent moves in one direc- 
tion, teacher in another, and the child in 
still another. 


* Miss Fink retired in 1954 after more than 
half a century of work in the field of early 


childhood education. From 1928 to 1954 she was 
Director of the Department of Parent Education 
in the National College of Education, Evanston, 
Ilinois. 
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How can we reconcile these different 
approaches to the child—what he wants, 
how he feels and thinks, and what will 
bring satisfaction as well as growth to the 
child? 

The only positive approach is through 
understanding. We must be aware of 
the child—his fundamental drives; the 
parent, his grave concern for the child’s 
best development; the teacher—his earn- 
est desire to promote growth in right 
channels. Obviously, the only approach 
to understanding parent, child, and 
teacher is really to get acquainted with 
them. 

How can this be accomplished ? 

The child is the pivot here. Of course 
parents through their daily living with the 
child have great opportunities to know 
him, and perhaps to understand him. 
They see him in the morning when he 
arises full of plans for the day—eager to 
do. They see him in the evening weary 
and spent, ready to find fault and com- 
plain if things are not coming his way. 

The teacher finds him a bundle of en- 
ergy, but not necessarily working in her 
direction, for there are other children to 
be considered too. She wants them to 
work together—to co-operate. Here is a 
child eager to do, there a child who finds 
life drab and uninteresting. He is list- 
less and quite forlorn. It is apparent that 
superficial handling will not suffice in the 
classroom; neither will it suffice in the 
home. 

Understanding is needed. 
it? 


How gain 
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Parents and children must work and 
play together; so must teachers and chil- 
dren. We can be interested in what chil- 
dren say and do. We can be with them 
in their plans and desires. We can be 
responsive to their friends and playmates. 
We can welcome them and to some ex- 
tent help them to have a good time to- 
gether. Children usually are happy if 
they feel you are with them, but are not 
interfering. It is this working together, 
being one with them in the home and at 


school, that means much in the fostering 


of good fellowship. 

Home is one thing, the school another. 
The relationship may be satisfactory in 
each case, but essential understanding 
may be lacking between them. How can 
home and school relate more definitely 
for the best interests of the child? It is 
always interesting to see how the child 
carries on in the classroom. Invite par- 
ents to visit some of the activities, where 
they may observe the child’s skill in read- 
ing, in arithmetic, etc. It will thrill the 
youngster and the parent as well. 

But some parents are concerned over 
the lack of ability in reading. Why not 
have a special meeting with these parents? 
Difficulties which obtain with poor read- 
ers may be explained; what can be done, 
what is being done to help them, can be 
stated. It may be that eyes are involved 
—and an oculist must be consulted. 
Children may not have the basis for nam- 
ing new words—phonics may be called 
for. Uninteresting material causes others 
to shy away from the reading. Here we 
must find something that does interest the 
children—perhaps a pet, or directions for 
making some needed gadget. 

Other parents cannot understand what 
is happening to handwriting. Some chil- 


dren print, some scribble, some do not 
form words one can read. The teacher 
can demonstrate the procedure by which 
writing skill is developed. 

Thus different subjects may be taken up 
with the particular small groups of par- 
ents interested. Parents may be invited 
to see how pupils apply the principles in 
arithmetic—e. g. in connection wiih a con- 
struction for the room which they are 
making in manual training, or a problem 
of supplies and their cost for the noon 
lunch. 

The advantage of getting these prob- 
lems before parents who have them means 
that we have a common interest and can 
work and study together in meaningful 
ways. We work together in the light of 
our special needs. 


Social Relationships 


Turning from the skills, the social re- 
lationships need attention. Here is an 
afflicted child—perhaps poor vision, hear- 
ing, or speech may isolate him. A teach- 
er's spirit toward helping the child can 
set the stage for all the children to co- 
operate. These afflicted children become 
one with the group because we help them 
to feel we are with them. 

Get them to participate in group ac- 
tivities on the playground. Introduce a 
new game for boys and girls to play to- 
gether—good runners, good jumpers, 
good ball catchers are needed. Here help 
children to choose the best after all have 
had a practice time in each phase of the 
game. A child frequently comes to the 
fore with a skill never known to the 
others until now. Sometimes our iso- 
lated ones in the class room prove to be 
splendid performers and thus gain recog- 
nition and respect. 
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And what can we do to promote real 
fellowship with the parents in our school? 
Why not encourage the children to plan a 
day for the parents? Here all the chil- 
dren could be employed. Some might 
serve in introducing the parents to many 
of their varied interests. One group 
might take them to our library corner and 
tell of the work we did to promote it. 
Others interested in the garden project 
could show parents how our seeds have 
developed into flowers, fruit, and vege- 
tables. A committee of the children 
could gather lettuce and radishes, prepare 
them for the spread to follow later. Oth- 
ers could decorate plates and napkins, 
make place cards for father and mother. 
Then what joy to bring in blossoms from 
the garden to decorate the room! There 
would be plenty of work for all, and what 


delight it would afford the children in 
anticipation, and both parents and chil- 
dren in It would bring 
teacher, children, and parents together in 
wholesome fashion. It would lead to 
further cooperative enterprises. Some 
families might invite the children to come 
and visit their bird-haven, others to use 
play-equipment, still others to see the 
different collections children have of 
stones, stamps, moncy, ctc. Thus broader 
and broader horizons would open, and 
children, teachers, and parents would 
draw nearer and nearer one another. 

Through such a program, developed 
in these ways and in many others, we 
could be laying the foundation for that 
understanding which is basic in the edu- 
cation of our children. 


realization. 


WHAT ABOUT SCHOOL GRADES? 
(From the Report of the Yale-Fairfield Study of Elementary Teaching, 1956) 


Most of the research now under way 
and previously done on elementary school 
problems assumes that our present organi- 
zational scheme characterized by a grade 
of progress for all students in each school 
year is both fixed and desirable. Is this 
necessarily so? 

In the light of the history of school 
organization and our growing knowledge 
of child growth and development is it 
not possible that this organization ts seri- 
ously outmoded? Is it not conceivable 
that the prevalent undesirable lockstep 
attitude with respect to many school prob- 
lems is motivated by the rigidity of the 
year-grade scheme of organization, 1.e., 
promotion and non-promotion, subjects 
of study chopped up and organized in 
textbooks for individual grades, certifi- 
cation to teach in primary, or intermediate, 
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or upper grades? Would there not be a 
better opportunity—because there would 
be more freedom—to provide for the 
needs of children if schools were organ- 
ized by stages of growth or levels of 
achievement rather than by year-grades? 

As a first step in the study of reorgani- 
zation, experimentation might be con- 
ducted with the unit of organization 
expanded so as to include the work now 
found in several grades, i.e., a primary 
unit covering the span now conceived of 
as kindergarten and the first three grades, 
an intermediate unit covering the span 
of grades 4 to 6. Within these larger 
units of continuous progress of pupils is 
it not likely that the greater freedom of 
operation would make it possible to get 
better solutions than we now have to 
many of the problems of teachers? 


HE Code of Ethics of most Teachers’ 

Associations deals essentially with 
the mental health problems of teachers. 
The headings of such a Code—Teacher 
and Pupil, Teacher and Teacher, Teacher 
and Internal Administration, Teacher and 
External Administration, Teacher and 
Teacher Organizations, Teacher and Pro- 
fession, and Teacher and Community— 
are all likely to refer to problems in hu- 
man relationships, which are, at base, 
emotional problems. 

The teachers who get in the hair of the 
officials of a Teachers’ Association are 
usually more or less emotionally disturbed 
individuals. They are usually persons 
who feel insecure and inadequate. All 
human beings have some feelings of 
anxiety. The unethical teacher usually 
has many such feelings. He frequently 
expresses these in various forms of hostil- 
ity, resentment and aggression towards his 
colleagues, his superiors, his professional 
organization or the community, or he 
may be oversensitive, suspicious or a self- 
pitier. 

Take, for example, the unethical 
teacher who criticizes his fellow-teachers 
and runs them down in the presence of 
pupils, teachers, or members of the com- 
munity. Such behaviour is almost a sure 


sign of feelings of inferiority. By push- 
ing others down, the individual leaves 
himself up top as a superior person. 
Malicious gossip has the same roots. 
The unethical teacher sometimes tries 
to make a good fellow of himself at the 
I once knew 


expense of his colleagues. 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS AND MENTAL HEALTH 


BY 


S. R. LAYCOCK 


‘than her colleagues. 


a teacher in Grade V who regularly gave 
her students one grade higher on their re- 
port cards than they had been receiving in 
Grade IV. Feeling insecure and imma- 
ture she got great satisfaction when par- 
ents said, “John (or Bill or Bob) is doing 
so much better this year in Miss Blank’s 
room.” The next year the pupil reverted 
to his former standing while Miss Blank 
lapped up the remarks, “John (or Bill or 
Bob) did so much better in Grade V last 
year.” Miss Blank tried to give the im- 
pression she was a much better teacher 
Over-response to 
flattery is a well-known symptom of a 
feeling of inferiority. 

The unethical teacher exhibits his 
buried resentments and hostilities in situ- 
ations where he tries to undercut a fel- 
low-teacher for a position or to accept a 
position from which a teacher has been 
unjustly dismissed or where an unsettled 
dispute exists. Poor reaction to cornpeti- 
tion is another symptom of a fecling of 
inferiority. 

Lack of co-operation with fellow-teach- 
ers and principal is usually another sign 
of disturbed emotions. Mental hygienists 
have long known that the individual who 
goes around with a chip on his shoulder, 
who feels that others are down on him, 
and who refuses to work co-operatively in 
a group, is apt to be a maladjusted indi- 
vidual with strong feelings of insecurity 
and inadequacy. It is a case of ‘Pardon 
me, your anxieties are showing.” 

When it comes to relationships between 
teacher and pupil, it is here that the un- 
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ethical teacher's poor emotional health is 
most apt to manifest itself. Such a 
teacher often has a great need for domi- 
nating his pupils. Bossiness has long 
been recognized as a symptom of feelings 
of inferiority. Teachers who use sarcasm 
and ridicule, who belittle pupils, and who 
rule with a heavy hand are merely taking 
out on their pupils their own inner hostil- 
ities, resentments and anxieties. 

More and more teaching is seen to be 
a job in human relations. Research indi- 
cates that it is difficult for a child to learn 
from a teacher whom he dislikes and diffi- 
cult for a teacher to teach a pupil whom 
the teacher dislikes. Furthermore, class- 
room discipline is now seen as a problem 


in group relationships (or group dy- 


namics). Good discipline consists of 
such interpersonal relationships in the 
classroom as make for good ways of living 
and working together. It is based on 
mutual respect and not chiefly on the 
heavy hand of authority. The bossy, 
tense, dithery, nagging teacher, having 
emotional problems of his own, is un- 
likely to be able to establish good inter- 
personal relationships and mutual respect 
in his classroom. 

The maladjusted teacher is likely to 
get into trouble with his community 
through attitudes of aloofness, uncoopera- 
tiveness, and suspiciousness, or such hos- 
tile behaviour as backbiting, gossiping, 
and quarrelling. Unfavorable public at- 
titudes towards such a teacher can make 
his success in the classroom impossible, no 
matter what his scholarship and general 
methods of teaching may be. 


What ls Behind Unethical Behaviour? 


Unethical behaviour usually has its 
roots in early childhood. The undesira- 
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ble emotions which bother school and as- 
sociation officials—hostilities, resentments, 
suspiciousness, oversensitiveness, self-pity, 
etc.—are ‘dated emotions”—dating from 
year two or three or four in the child- 
hood of the person concerned. They 
have grown out of his response as a 
child to the attitudes and reactions of his 
parents and others. Mental hygienists 
suggest that the first characteristic of good 
mental health is that an individual feel 
reasonably comfortable about himself. 
The best established fact in the whole 
field of child psychology is that, for 
wholesome growth, a child needs to feel 
secure in the love and affection of his par- 
ents. Parents can disturb this feeling of 
security in many ways—by overdominat- 
ing and bossing the child, by overprotect- 
ing him, by inconsistent discipline, by 
demanding too much of him too early, 
by indifference, by favouritism, and by 
outright rejection. 
What Can Be Done? 


When a teacher acts unethically, some- 
times principals, colleagues, and officials 
merely “grin and bear it’. The pupil has 
seldom much choice. He doesn’t grin 
but he has to bear it. The unfortunate 
part is that when principals and associa- 
tion officials try to straighten out a spe- 
cific dispute they merely are treating 
symptoms. They may settle the local 
problem, but there will be other problems 
—perhaps in different forms—-with the 
same teacher in the days and years to 
come. 

The only real remedy for this unethical 
behaviour in teachers lies in more self 
understanding. As a person gains insight 
into why he acts as he does, he may not 
get rid of all his objectionable tendencies, 
but he certainly is likely to be able to 


handle them in a more reasonably ac- 
ceptable fashion. The secular interpreta- 
tion of the Bible verse, ‘The truth shall 
make you free’’, lies at the basis of the 
treatment of an individual's emotional 
problems. Once the individual under- 
stands the factors in his childhood which 
lead him to be bossy, sarcastic, suspicious, 
uncooperative, oversensitive, gossipy, etc., 
he is likely to act in a more social manner. 

Just because teaching is, to a unique de- 
gree, a job in human relations, steps must 
be taken to: 

(1) Help teachers-in-training to gain 
more insight into the “why” of their own 
behaviour. This can be done only to a 
limited degree by courses in psychology 
and mental health. Personal counselling 
is necessary. This cannot be done by a 
regular member of the staff of the teacher- 
education institution. The student-in- 


training cannot afford usually to let down 
his defenses to such a person. It probably 


can best be done by arranging for coun- 
selling services by staff members (psychi- 
atrists, psychologists, etc.) of a “Well- 
Being Clinic”. Group discussions under 
the guidance of a trained group leader 
might also be profitable. 

(2) Help teachers-in-service to gain 
further insight into why they react to their 
pupils, to their colleagues, and to their 
superiors the way they do. This may be 
much more important, from the stand- 
point of effectiveness in teaching, than 
institutes or courses in the teaching of 
reading or mathematics or in classroom or 
school administration. 

This help should be given through per- 
sonal counselling by professional individ- 
uals (psychiatrists, psychologists or social 
workers) not connected with or reporting 
to the principal, the superintendent or the 
school board. A community Well-Being 
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Clinic could serve such a need. It would 
be a good investment on the part of 
school boards to subsidize such a clinic 
and to encourage its use, at the same time 
seeing that it is quite independent in its 
functioning. 

Another method is by group discus- 
sions where teachers, guided by a com- 
petent group worker, are led to study 
their own reactions, as teachers, to pupils, 
superiors, colleagues, and the community. 
A summer workshop for teachers, ar- 
ranged by the teachers’ association, should 
always include a section on ‘‘Self-Under- 
standing for Teachers”. Such a section 
might, in the long run, be as important 
in raising the status of the profession as 
one on pensions or salary negotiations. 

Some teachers’ associations now have 
a consulting psychological service which 
they use in severe cases of teacher malad- 
justment. They need to go further and 
provide facilities that will enable teachers 
to maintain their mental health and to 
get assistance in dealing with the emo- 
tional problems and anxieties which are, 
in more or less degree, the heritage of 
all humans. 

In conclusion, the problem of dealing 
with unprofessional conduct among teach- 
ers is a much broader one than making 
and stressing a code of ethics. It goes far 
beyond the straightening out of the diffi- 
culties which unethical teachers create for 
themselves and others. Rather, it is a 
long-range problem in the field of mental 
health—one of helping individuals to feel 
comfortable about themselves, to feel 
right towards others, and to be able to 
handle both their basic and daily anxi- 
eties without resorting to such behviour 
as hostilities, aggressions and withdrawal 
—or, for that matter, meek appeasement 
and conformity. 
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A CLINIC IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 


BY 


WILLARD ABRAHAM 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE, TEMPE, ARIZONA 


HE community school and college 

idea has attracted a great deal of at- 
tention in recent years. However, it has 
seldom had a direct relationship with 
the field of special education. 

During the summer of 1956, Arizona 
State College at Tempe experimented 
with a clinic effort whose objectives in- 
cluded bringing college and community 
closely together in a mutually valuable 
endeavor. To set up a clinic for excep- 
tional.children on campus is an expensive 
step, and not so necessary when the in- 
stitution is located near a series of operat- 
ing clinics for many of the exceptional 
child categories. 

The groundwork for this experiment 
had been carefully laid through three 
five-week summer workshops on excep- 
tional children (1954, 1955, 1956), a 
sequence of individual special education 
courses which constituted a major toward 
a master’s degree beginning in September, 
1955, and numerous visits to most of the 
agencies by classes on both graduate and 
undergraduate levels, classes which were 
not necessarily in the special education 
field but of profit to students. 

The summer workshops were somewhat 
unique in their coverage of the major 
exceptional child areas, by use of numer- 
ous well-qualified consultants, films, trips 
to various institutions, and a complete 
syllabus prepared and widely distributed 
around the country by the participants. 
In addition to the usual categories, they 
included the bilingual child and the child 
with reading disabilities, the latter be- 
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cause he so frequently also fell into one 
of the other groups studied. All of the 
participants were graduate students and 
experienced teachers and administrators, 
mostly in “regular” classrooms and 
schools. In both 1954 and 1955 some of 
them suggested the values which would 
accrue from more time for observation 
and participation with exceptional chil- 
dren, although realizing that the work- 
shop did not have the time to accommo- 
date these additional needs. Such ac- 
tivities could also help meet the experi- 
ence requirement in the master’s degree 
major in special education, it was felt. 

Recognition of the desire and need for 
clinical experience resulted in designating 
the second summer session of 1956 for 
trying it out. Planning consisted in the 
beginning of setting up two lists and 
attempting to match them as well as 
possible. The Clinic list could have been 
expanded considerably, but problems of 
distance, summer personnel, and other 
difficulties narrowed it down to the fol- 
lowing list: 


Exceptional 
Child Areas 


Clinics 


Bilingual Arizona Children’s Colony (5)* 

Emotionally Crippled Children’s Hospital (8) 
maladjusted Gompers Easter Seal Clinic (2) 

Gifted Guadalupe School (7) 

Hearing Maricopa County Child 

Mentally retarded Guidance Clinic** 

Orthopedic Phoenix Pre-School for the 

Speech Blind (5) 

Visual Valley of the Sun School (5) 


* The numbers indicate the number of students 
assigned to each; that they add up to more than 
25 enrolled is because a few acquired experiences 
in more than one agency. 

*" Students assigned to individual staff meet- 
ings, not for the entire five weeks period. * 
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By direct contact started early in the 
fall of 1955, coverage for the various 
areas developed in this manner: 

Bilingual—Guadalupe School, which is 
part of the Tempe school system although 
located in the small town of Guadalupe 
about seven miles away, has a group of 
teachers and a head teacher dedicated to 
the needs of the children. These chil- 
dren are from Yaqui Indian and other 
Spanish-speaking groups. Although no 
summer program has ever been in opera- 
tion in Guadalupe School, two of their 
teachers planned a special five weeks pro- 
gram for this summer; their major prob- 
lem at the start was in holding down the 
number of children who wanted to be 
included in it! They were able to hold 
that figure to 20. 

Emotionally maladjusted—The Mati- 
copa County Child Guidance Clinic wel- 
comed the clinic students at their staff 
and other meetings, and worked out a 
plan for involving them in individual 
cases. Problems of emotional maladjust- 
ments permeated all of the other agencies 
in the program. 


Gifted—It was felt that the most severe 


limitation of the clinic arrangement ex- 
isted in the category of the gifted. More 
professional persons and parents than 
ever are aware of the great importance of 
the education of our gifted children and 
of the neglect to which they have been 


subjected. Unfortunately neither the 
College Training School nor any of the 
public schools in this vincinity who are 
alerted to the problem and experimenting 
with various ways of coping with it were 
in operation during this part of the sum- 
mer. 

Hearing—The small classes of hearing 


handicapped children at Gompers Easter 
Seal Clinic were continued during the 
summer months. 

Mentally retarded—The state institu- 
tion for mentally retarded children, Ari- 
zona Children’s Colony located at Cool- 
idge, continued its many close profes- 
sional relationships with the College by 
fitting smoothly into the program. Its 
director, J. Thomas MclIntire*, and the 
educational director, Joseph Lerner, were 
interested participants in this experi- 
mental plan. A private institution in 
Phoenix—the Valley of the Sun School 
also participated actively. 

Orthopedic—-The cerebral palsy pro- 
gram at Gompers Easter Seal Clinic and 
the many children on a temporary ar- 
rangement at the government supported 
Crippled Children’s Hospital provided 
two well-developed situations for study 
in this area, 

Speech—Again Gompers Easter Seal 
Clinic stepped into the picture because of 
its many-sided program. 

Visual—A relatively new agency, the 
Phoenix Pre-School for the Blind, con- 
ducted its summer program with blind, 
partially blind, and sighted children in 
the three-to-five year age range. 

The students participating in the clinic 
were all experienced teachers, had com- 
pleted successfully the summer Work- 
shop, and represented kindergarten-pri- 
mary, elementary, and secondary levels. 
A pre-registration and deposit arrange- 
ment helped in developing plans for the 
program on an individualized basis. In 
addition to its sponsorship of Gompers 
Clinic, the Arizona Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults indicated its interest 


* Program chairman, ICEC regional conference, 
Phoenix, Arizona, November, 1956. 
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in the college Clinic by setting up scholar- 
ship awards for it in the amount of $225. 

Twenty-five students met on campus 
early the first morning for their orienta- 
tion session, which included the follow- 
ing: 


Final arrangements for assignments 
to agencics 

Short, informal statements from 
the agency representatives about 
their institutions, with special em- 
phasis on the program and sched- 
ule for the summer 

Agreement on dates for a mid- 
term meeting during the third weck 
and a final meeting during the fifth 
weck, both on the campus. All 
days after the orientation meeting, 
and except for those other two 
meetings of the entire class, were 
to be spent at the agencies, with 
visitation from the college coordi- 
nator. 

Discussion of oral and written prog- 
ress reports due at the mid-term 
meeting 

Written reports for the final meet- 
ing 


A. Evaluations 


1. Self-evaluation of the student 
2. Evaluation of the plan for 
the entire program 
Evaluation of the specific 
Clinic program in which the 
student had been participat- 
ing, including a summary of 
that program philosophy, 
practices, materials. 
B. Project, research or case study 
related to the exceptional child 
area with which the student's 


specific Clinic experience was 
concerned. 


In addition to bringing the College 
and community closer together in work 
related to exceptional children, it was 
felt that a number of other objectives were 
attained: 

1. Since Arizona is one of the fastest- 
growing states from the point of view of 
population and industry, with schools 
mushrooming up even more quickly than 
in most other areas, there is a possibility 
that children who deviate from the so- 
called normal will get lost in the shuffle. 
Hundreds of conscientious teachers and 
administrators in Arizona are eager to 
see that that does not happen, but they 
need a focal point for study, exchange of 
ideas, and research. It is logical that this 
college, located in the center of the state, 
should provide that unifying influence. 
The Clinic, therefore, is one more in the 
rapidly growing sequence of courses in 
Special Education at the College which 
will help meet that need. 

2. The course had as one of its goals 
the bringing together of agencies with 
mutual concerns and problems. The vari- 
ous agencies for exceptional children in 
Arizona are all fairly new, most dating 
back not more than five or six years. They 
have been so busy stabilizing their own 
activities that there have been few op- 
portunities to meet with other staffs to see 
how their services mesh and complement 
each other. The timing of this Clinic 
was especially fortunate because it was 
offered when these and other agencies in 
Arizona were planning for the regional 
ICEC conference to be held in November, 
1956, in Phoenix. 

3. Perhaps the major objective was 
that of broadening the understandings of 
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regular classroom teachers into the ex- 
ceptional child areas so that their aware- 
ness of the intellectual, sight, hearing, 
speech, emotional, and other difficulties of 
children could be singled out for special 
emphasis for at least a few weeks. It has 
been so easy (and often so necessary) for 
us to overlook or ignore these problems in 
our classrooms. Unless a deliberate ef- 
fort is made in teacher preparation (on 
both graduate and undergraduate levels) 
to focus attention upon the child who 
deviates, we will continue to give no more 
than lip service to “individual differ- 
ences.” Through clinics of this type it 
is hoped that teachers will become more 
aware not only that they have children 
who differ but also that there are tech- 
niques to help identify them and methods 
and materials available to make their edu- 
cation more meaningful. 

In addition, while we frequently speak 
of teachers as key persons in the com- 
munity, here is an area where they can 
contribute immeasurably to the adjust- 
ments necessary when there is a child who 
deviates in the family. On the basis of 
these clinic (and the preceding Work- 
shop) activities, more communities will 
have teachers with a basic understanding 
of agencies and institutions and the con- 
ditions, educational facilities, and objec- 
tives of them. A parent who is hurt, puz- 
zled, or curious, now has a listener who 
can help answer these and many other 
questions: “Will they let me visit him at 
the Colony?’’, “What do the physical and 
occupational therapists do at that one?”, 
“What do they mean by ‘brain in- 
jured’?"’, “Should blind and ‘normal’ 
children go to school together?” and 
“What do those IQ tests mean?” 

4. Private and public agencies work- 


ing with children often have two vital 
needs: Contributions of money and ma- 
terials; donations of time by volunteers. 
The teachers who have been part of the 
clinic (and Workshop) may or may not 
themselves have the opportunity to con- 
tribute time, commodities, or funds, but 
they frequently belong to organizations 
and have numerous other contacts. Since 
these agencies are so eager to accept in- 
experienced volunteers, isn't it obvious 
how pleased they will be if the volunteers 
come from the ranks of those who have 
already participated in or observed their 
program in professional circumstances— 
or from those who have heard of the first- 
hand experiences of enthusiastic support- 
ers? 

5. How specific children gained from 
the clinic arrangement could be more 
than guessed at. For example, there was 
the 14-year-old boy at the Arizona Chil- 
dren’s Colony who in spite of his two 
years there remained extremely antisocial 
toward other children and the staff. It 
was not until one of the clinic students 
(who had had much experience in teach- 
ing mentally retarded children and also 
was of his race) established rapport with 
him that the first effective testing was ac- 
complished and many gaps in his case 
study were filled in. A major objective of 
the entire program consisted of help for 
the children themselves and their con- 
tacts with these fine, experienced teachers 
who were concerned with the individual 
children with whom they were working 
for this short time. 

The evaluations of the clinic written 
by these teachers, as well as observation by 
the College coordinator, indicated that 
in addition to their participation activities 
which frequently extended well into the 
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afternoons, they spent lengthy evening 
and weckend hours to fill in their knowl- 
edge of the children with whom they 
were working. The long lists of materials 
they had read and collected in the sum- 
mer Workshop were now re-read with 
specific children in mind. Many varied 
activities, materials, and procedures were 
tried out which could be adapted to regu- 
Jar classrooms upon the teachers’ return 
to them. 

All of the teachers had participated in 
student teaching a few or many years be- 


fore. Their enthusiasm at the conclusion 
of the clinic indicated that this graduate 
“student teaching” had broadening impli- 
cations, was in a setting that expanded 
their knowledge and awareness of the 
needs of children, and was taken at a 
time when they could evaluate it on the 
basis of prior study and years of teaching 
experience. How it would help them in 
their “regular” classrooms and the neces- 
sity of this kind of experience for all 
teachers were frequent comments made 
in the final un-signed evaluations. 


PERSEVERANCE AND MORAL FIBER 


KATHERINE BERLE STAINS 


CHILD STUDY FACULTY, LESLEY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGF, MASS. 


ERSEVERANCE usually requires 
physical energy and stamina. Some- 
times it requires mental vigor. Whether 
it is genuine or not depends on the child's 
aim. If his aim is to please an adult, he 
puts forth effort for the time being, but 
he is certainly half-hearted in his ap- 
proach. If his aim is to complete a task 
which has vital meaning to him, he will 
pursue it in spite of any counter influences 
or opposition. If he is whole-hearted in 
his pursuit, he will put forth every ounce 
of effort to bring about results that are 
either good or evil. Perseverance should 
come from within the child, not enforced 
from without. It should be guided to- 
wards worthwhile enterprises. 
Perseverance can build moral fiber, if 
it is summoned and guided along con- 
structive paths. Some children learn to 
tackle things, not at all interesting and 
appealing at first, and learn ultimately to 
find enjoyment in the pursuit of some- 
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thing that is difficult. They build up 
steadfastness through experience. They 
learn that they can find a way to “beat” 
the difficulties, and, in the process, dis- 
cover that they can find an interest in 
things which at first seemed to be unap- 
pealing. Life seems to take on a new 
meaning. Now they are enjoying the 
uninteresting, because they have gained a 
great deal of satisfaction through the 
analysis and solution of difficult problems. 
For some, so much enjoyment is gained 
in the process that they begin to hunt for 
more challenging and difficult tasks of 
their own accord. For these children the 
future in an atomic age is a bright one, 
because their physical stamina has built 
up a perseverance resulting in a combi- 
nation of a healthy mental vigor and 
emotional outlook. This, in turn, gives 
them the security and strength needed to 
help themselves and others. 


BY 


THE TOUCH OF THE HAND 


ESTELLE H. FARBER* 


N a world of words, words, words that 

so often seem to the child to crescendo 
into a tirade of threatening sounds, the 
touch of an understanding hand can offer 
a shelter, a haven from verbal bombard- 
ment. How very frequently a “seeing” 
adult can observe a child putting his 
fingers in his ears to shut out words, 
words, words—or watch him recoil from 
the loud voice of an adult, seeking refuge 
in a corner, under a table, or behind any 
large object that he thinks will conceal 
him from the frightening sounds. 

The quietness of the touch of the hand 
can bring comfort to the child. It can 
lift the weariness with which fear and 
anxiety weigh him down. 

When he feels cold and lonely and 
shivery, the touch of the hand can warm 
him all over, so that his feet feel like 
walking again and his eyes begin to look 
for something to do. 

The touch of the hand can soothe the 
child when he feels so very, very little in 
a world of so many big people and so 
many new faces. The day his working 
mother had to leave him with someone 
he didn’t know and who, he feared, might 
not take care of him if he needed some- 
one to protect him, the touch of the hand 
made him feel a little safer. 

The touch of the hand can stop the 
flow of tears and help him reach outside 
of himself. 


* Mrs. Farber is a teacher in the Francis Scott 
Key Child Care Center, San Francisco Unified 


School District, San Francisco, California. 


And when the touch of the hand is 
there to give him the courage to try, he is 
willing to try and he feels good inside 
because he COULD do it. 

And while he is at play or at work and 
needs someone to share that good feel- 
ing about himself, the hand is there to 
pat him and he KNOWS it is a good 
world. 

The touch of the hand can make him 
want to laugh out loud and jump and 
run all over the place and play with other 
children. It can make him feel so satis- 
fied with himself and everybody else that 
he is happy to be just “ME.” 

And when the child is hurt, the pain 
can become “‘littler’’ as he feels the sooth- 
ing balm of the touch of the hand. 

The hand is there to protect the child 
from the aggressor; its firm touch to stop 
the aggressor from being “bad’’. It is 
there, too, for the child who feels guilty 
about being “bad,” and who needs des- 
perately to feel assured that someone still 
cares for him. 

The hand is always there to snuggle up 
to when the child feels so mixed up about 
everything that he needs that quict bul- 
wark where he can think things out for 
himself. 

Understanding flowed through the 
hand that touched the child and filled 
him with goodness, gladness, and a glow- 
ing sense of well-being. And the child 
nestled his face against the hand and in 
a moment of deep affection—kissed it. 
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OF COURSE, 1M MY BEST FRIEND! 


BY 


HELEN HAFNER 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ROM Ronald in the next room, over 

the past three hours, had come: “How 
do you spell ‘found’, ‘turtle’, ‘fun’, ‘croco- 
dile’"’--and dozens of similar words 
which were then heard being slowly 
pecked out on the typewriter. Wasn't 
it wonderful, we thought, that he could 
“amuse himself’’ this way? It was lonely 
with his dad away on his first long busi- 
ness trip. In everything we did we 
sensed his absence, at meals, at work, 
and at bedtime. Wondering about Ron- 
ald’s absorption and his frame of mind 
his aunt entered his room. Bent over the 
typewriter he looked much smaller and 
younger than his six and a half years 
usually conveyed. Fondly she 
proached him, and asked what he was 
doing. He paused, looked up at her and 
stated directly: “I’m writing to my best 
friend.” 

“Your best friend? Who would that 
be?” she asked, intrigued by the circum- 
locution. 

“Harold, of course,” he replied matter- 
of-factly, and resumed his typing. 

Hardly believing what she had heard, 
particularly since Ronald rarely referred 
to his father by his given name, she 
pointedly asked: “Ronald, who did you 
say was your best friend. Did you say 
Harold?” 

At this Roger again stopped his work. 
Quictly he looked straight ahead, as 
though pondering the question. Then 
slowly and painstakingly he explained: 
“Well, Auntie Carol, of course I'm my 
best friend; but then next comes Harold.” 
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Then he added ‘What I’m doing is I'm 
writing him some funny stories and rid- 
dles I'm making up. I think he'll have 
fun figuring them out.” 

Awed and enchanted by Ronald's pa- 
tient explanation his aunt left him to his 
task, wondering what a best friend would 
be like and how he would relate to a boy 
of six and a half. 

A best friend understands your feel- 
ings, she thought, gets fun out of what 
you enjoy, trusts you and likes you, and 
makes you feel worthy as a person. Not 
too different from love, she felt. This 
brought to mind how philosophers and 
psychologists have professed and demon- 
strated that the prerequisite of the capac- 
ity to love others is the ability to love and 
accept oneself—in Ronald's language to 
be the best friend to oneself. 


Where Had He Learned This? 


Had this little fellow who was pouring 
such energy and imagination into some- 
thing to please his second-best friend al- 
ready recognized, accepted, and learned 


to live with this concept? Did he also 
sense that he owed this wonderful rela- 
tionship-to-himself in large part to his 
dad whom he both loved and wished to 
emulate? She thought of the many chil- 
dren she knew who had not developed 
such a rapport with themselves. She won- 
dered what it was that parents such as 
Harold do in every-day life situations 
out of which this attitude toward self is 
fostered and nourished. 


UNDERSTANDING 
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How do such parents relate to their 
children? How do they communicate 
with them? How do they orient the 
children to the realities outside them- 
selves, and particularly to the realities 
within their skins, to their body and feel- 
ings? 

How does the parent go about helping 
the child to trust himself? How does he 
communicate to the youngster, from the 
moment of his birth, that he is the best 
qualified person to appraise his biologi- 
cal needs? How does he communicate 
a respect for his own senses, his own 
body needs? How does one go about 
helping a child to listen to and to ex- 
plore means of satisfying his own unique 
physical requirements ? 

Is it meal-time ? 

Does the parent determine how much, 


in what sequence, of just what foods, the 
child is to eat? Does he have to eat what 


is on his pat, regardless of who put it 


there, and regardless of the degree of 
satiety experienced by the child’s organ- 
ism, and communicated to his conscious 
self from his body? 

Is the parent's attitude one of alarm 
if he does not eat the prescribed amount ? 
Is it one of anger, or worry? 

Or, does the parent communicate to 
him that his own body will tell him, if 
he listens to it, when he has eaten enough 
for this time ? 

Is the little boy in a schoolroom where 
the teacher presumes that she has a more 
accurate measure of the condition of the 
child’s bladder than he does_ himself ? 
Must he wait her pleasure, whim, or con- 
venience “to leave the room’ ?- If so, 
the teacher should be urged to read Bruno 
Bettelheim’s paper on techniques used in 
the German concentration camps to re- 
duce self-directive men to servile adulators 
of the attendants-in-charge. Possibly the 
most effective device was to deprive the 
adult of the right to climinate when his 
body required it. To surrender this basic 


self-determinism meant for many a total 
abdication to the right of another to con- 
trol oneself. 

Is the child experimenting with tree- 
climbing ? 

Is this met with shouts that he is 
going to kill himself, to break a leg, to 
fall and hurt himself and be the undoing 
of his parents ? 

Or can the parent help the child to 
gauge his own control and dexterity, and 
think up precautionary measures in the 
event of a blunder or mistake ? 

“It’s smart to work on a tree with 
grass rather than cement under the 
branches,—to look for a trunk with a 
slant, to test the strength of a branch like 
this . . . etc.” 

Does he want to cut out pictures? 

Is he told he is too young, that scissors 
are dangerous, that he will surely hurt 
himself, cut his fingers off, and most likely 
poke somebody's eyes out? 

Or is he told that sharp scissors surely 
cut best, and are the nt However, 
to use them one has to follow special 
rules. One must not run with them. 
They must be carried with the point away 
from the body, and the like. Are these 
rules acted out, demonstrated, and role- 
played so that the limits and requirements 
are understood ? 

Does the little 19 month girl want to 
stand on the swing and pump? 

Does her mother scream and communi- 
cate to her that she has no trust, herself, 
in her child's ability to test her motor co- 
ordination? Further, does she convey 
that she is experiencing no pleasure in ob- 
serving the child's desires to explore new 
muscular achievement? Is the mother 
indicating also that she would love her 
little girl much more if she desisted from 
this swinging ? 

Or does the mother, observing that the 
little one wants to try herself at standing 
on the swing and pumping, draw close, 
as a visible extra support, if needed? 
Does she smile interestedly at the experi- 
ment? Does she join the happy laughter 
of success when the little girl succeeds in 
this wonderful adventure with herself ? 
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“LISTEN TO YOUR BODY: IT 
WILL TELL YOU. TRUST IT.” This 
was one of the lessons taught and learned 
in the above situations. 

On the other hand parents who them- 
selves have been frightened, and who 
have not re-educated themselves in their 
responses, are communicating something 
very different. They tend to convey their 
own learned conviction that the child 
cannot know himself, that he cannot be 
trusted, and above all, that he must be 
protected from himself, clse he would 
surely not know better than to destroy 
himself. 


They communicate a conviction 
that were it not for their interventions, 
threats, and admonitions the child would 
emerge into a self-annihilating monster. 
In such a climate how can a child de- 
velop a trust for himself? Can he reason- 
ably be expected to emerge as a person 
who feels he can rely on himself as his 
best friend, personal guide, and _play- 
mate ? 

It is not the intent of the parent but 
the manner of relating to the child which 
counts. The person who says “You will 
cut off your finger,’” “You'll fall and 
hurt yourself,” intends to guarantee for 
the child a whole well-operating body. 
Yet these false-to-fact statements carry 
unexpected impacts. They may result 
in learnings which give the child a crip- 
pled self-concept and a philosophy of 
life detrimental to his fulfilment. 

Thus far this paper has been focussing 
attention on the attitudes which children 
pick up from their parents as regards 
their own physical and motor develop- 
ment. We shall now proceed to investi- 
gate ways in which the child is introduced 
to the world of things. We shall leave 
to the end a discussion of some kinds 
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of help children can receive to under- 
stand the strangest world of all, that of 
their own feclings and of the feelings 
of the people who surround him. 

First, then, the world of events ex- 
ternal to themselves: 


When the little six month baby is 
given his first ball, does the mother ap- 
—?e him with this toy firmly held in 

er hand, as she says excitedly: “Ball, 
Ball, baby say Ball. Baby say Ball,” as 
though the most significant aspect of the 
new event were the word “ball” 

Or, is he seated on the floor with his 
mother who is intent on introducing him 
to the extraordinary things that this new 
phenomenon can do? “Look, baby,” as 
she drops it toward the floor. And what 
happens? The spoons and cups he has 
dropped before never did this! Up it 
comes! And down again, and up again, 
though not as high, and then it kind of 
dribbles away to a stand-still. No wonder 
mother is excited! What goes on here? 
This is really new and wonderful. But 
that’s not all. Momma is saying again, 
“Look, just look!’ And this time it is 
shoved on the floor and comes all the 
way over to baby, rolling to his feet! 
Goodness, it moves, seemingly by itself. 
Certainly Teddy bear, the spoons, rattles, 
and bells had never done anything like 
this! 

As the mother and child explore to- 
gether the phenomenal things this new 
object can do, the focus is on the external 
reality, on its relationships to other fac- 
tors in the external environment,—the 
pressure of the hand to start it rolling, 
and the like. Only incidentally is the 
word “BALL” bandied about. He is not 
forced to feel that words are more im- 

rtant than the things they represent. 

hus he is helped to look at events di- 
rectly rather than through words and 
other symbols standing for them. 

To distinguish between symbols and 
events is one of the criteria of a mature 
adult. It is also a requirement for a 
mature child. Are the adults in the 
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child’s life using speech to interfere with 
his understanding of the world, of him- 
self, and of others? 


We shall now investigate how speech 
can interfere with the child's understand- 
ing of his own feelings. One of the 
best cues to this is found in the word 
“should.” An undeveloped human is 
told he “should” be feeling what the 
adult is experiencing. He is told he is 
“bad” for not feeling something he is 
not yet equipped to sense. What may be 
learned is that one is a disappointment 
to those one needs and loves most. Self- 
annoyance, self-depreciation, coupled with 
the worries and fantasies for retaliation, 
can then interfere with the child's being 
open to those very experiences from which 
he would acquire the knowledge and 
feclings his parents feel he ‘should’ be 


sensing. 


Four year old little Ellen had become 
awfully ‘“‘difficult’’ of late, ever since her 
mother went to the hospital for that 
cancer operation. The relatives and 
neighbors were finding it increasingly 
more painful to be around her and to treat 
her in the loving manner to which the 
were accustomed. But, isn’t it just reer | 
ful that she should be saying things like: 

“Bad mommy. Go away.” 

“Bad mommy. I hate mommy. Why 
mommy go away and not take Ellen? 
Mean mommy.” 

“Susan's mommy home. Why mommy 
not home, fix breakfast for Ellen, take 
Ellen to the park, iron Ellen's dress? Bad 
mommy.” 

The more Ellen said these awful things 
the more her father scowled at her, and 
yelled at her to be quiet. 

What was also painful was her selfish- 
ness in not wanting her daddy to go to 
the hospital every evening the minute he 
got home from work. He would push 
her off. As she would, in a panic, call 
for her mother and blame her for not 


coming her father would push her aside 
and drive away to the hospital room. 

The relatives were shocked to see that 
she did not feel sorry for her mother, 
that she did not empathize with her 
father's distress, that she could talk of 
inconsequentials like her dress and the 
park when her poor mother was suffering 
from cancer, recovering slowly from a 
grave illness. 

Whenever Ellen surfaced her honest 
feelings profound shock covered the faces 
of those who heard her. It was expected 
that she fit adult standards of appropriate 
feelings. Her fecling of being aban- 
doned, unloved, ignored, and shunned 
were not accepted or understood. No 
one was giving her help in her bewilder- 
ing situation. 

In contrast, an incident of a 10 year old 
boy at Christmas time: 


For weeks Danny had been hearing that 
it is MORE BLESSED TO GIVE THAN 
TO RECEIVE., People should feel this 
way. Everybody seemed to be busy and 


excited at the prospect of using up their 


moncy buying gifts for others. All that 
hard saved allowance money! He saw 
a smile of amusement sometimes akin to 
derision on some people's faces when he 
admitted his reluctance to spend his sav- 
ings on presents for everybody. Yet he 
sensed that if everyone felt the way he 
did there wouldn't be much of a Christ- 
mas for anyone, including himself. Fre- 
quently he referred to the concept that it 
was more blessed to give than to receive, 
and postulate situations in which he felt 
it a valid point of view, such as in the 
boxing ring. 

It wasn't until Christmas evening, when 
his mother was tucking him in bed that 
he approached the issue with her in a non- 
joking manner: 

“Say, mom, 1s it true that you would 
rather give than receive 7” 

“Not me. I'd a million times rather 
receive the table tennis set than give it 
away.” 

“Is it bad to like to get presents?" 
After a while he said he was worried 
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that something was wrong with him, that 
he could see that the adults really seemed 
very happy about giving him and the 
other children all those things they 
wanted, but how come that he didn't 
want to do it too? 

Far from telling him he ought to feel 
different, that he should want to give 
presents and get real happiness from it, 
that he was a real disappointment to her 
in having such ‘‘base’’ thoughts she talked 
with him about how he felt. She listened 
and empathized in a loving way. She 
explained that one of the cues he would 
be getting that he was growing into 
adulthood was that gradually it did be- 
come more fun to give than to receive. 

When his face clouded and he ex- 
pressed his doubt that he could ever 
change that much, adding that he sure 
was far from being “‘blessed,’” she was 
able to tell him that it was blessed to be 
a child and to feel like a child. Actually 
adults love it when children get such 
fun from gifts they receive. Further, she 
explained, it's important for adults to be 
able to enjoy receiving too. Something 
very sad happens when an adult turns 
out so that he cannot receive affection 
and signs of love. We would hope that 
when Danny becomes a man he will still 
know the blessedness of receiving along 
with the blessedness of giving. 

Ten minutes later Danny made a quick 
visit to all the adults in various parts of 
the house, shaking their hands, thanking 
them for a wonderful Christmas, smiling 


so warmly and lovingly the while, that 
those who knew nothing of the conversa- 
tion between mother and son knew that 
something wonderful happened to Danny 
this Christmas. 

Children need parents who have self- 
understanding and can help the child to 
see himself and accept it lovingly, and 
who can convey a vision of what may de- 
velop as one moves into adulthood. 


In our revolt against the authoritarian 
“know-all” parents of a couple of genera- 
tions ago we have looked for parents who 
were “‘pals’’, being so young and unde- 
veloped that reportedly they could grow 
up together. Too frequently these parent- 
pals had not achieved their own maturity, 
had not evaluated their experiences and 
inquired into their own feelings and be- 
havior. They tended to repeat the 
“shoulds’’,—-should say, should feel—that 
their parents had imposed on them. You 
teach self-respect and acceptance and love 
of oneself when you help a child to re- 
spect his own requirements and to surface 
his own feelings, as you surface your 
own, kindly and  non-judgmentally. 
When children and adults can assume 
the role and responsibility of ‘the best 
friend is myself" we are well on the road 
toward the creation of a mature society. 


What do parents want for themselves and their children? How do thei individual 
and family goals relate to the broader and varied cultural mores; and what shall they 


do when these differ? 


To what degree should they be influenced by 


—or resist— 


outside forces? Can all parents take a positive role in shaping the culture in the light 


of thew own personal values? 
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DATING AND SECURITY 


BY 


RUTH GODDENOUGH* 


OST of us have been somewhat 

aware that there have been changes 
going on in the dating and courtship 
habits of the young, but if you were as 
fuzzy about it as I, your knowledge did 
not go much beyond the observation that 
mere babes in the fifth grade now con- 
sider themselves old enough to go steady. 
It was, of course, very different in our 
day, defined generously as somewhere in 
the late twenties, the thirties or the early 
forties. We waited at least until the 9th 
grade before launching ourselves into the 
troubled but promising waters of Boy- 
Meets-Girl. That there is much more to 
it than this, that indeed a smallish revolu- 
tion has been going on under our noses, 
I did not suspect. 

It was a lecture by Margaret Mead that 
woke me to the fact that a real shift in 
values and behavior had taken place in 
recent years. She spoke at the University 
in November of this year on the subject 
of American courtship and dating pat- 
terns, and since getting her elaborate fill- 
in as to what the young have been up to, 
I must say I have felt wiser but not much 
happier. To deal with the wiser part 
first, let me lay out some of the facts as 
she presented them. As you might sup- 
pose, with dating beginning in the fifth 
grade, people are getting married at 
earlier ages than in our day. Being 
younger, they are apt to need supporting 
help from parents for at least a while 


*In The School in Roae Valley, Parents’ Bul- 
letin, January 1957 


after they marry, while they finish their 
schooling or get established in a job or 
profession. 

Moreover, there is a stronger tendency 
to marry within one’s own class, ethnic 
group, or religion than we experienced. 
This is partly because serious dating be- 
gins earlier, before the youngster has a 
chance for wider contacts, but it also re- 
flects the greater control parents may 
exert on the situation. As for dating 
patterns, the old notion of playing the 
field, horizontally as it were, and going 
out with a number of different people on 
dates, is passé. Instead, they work it ver- 
tically these days, settling into a monoga- 
mous relationship at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, sometimes after a single date. 
One can change partners, of course, but 
it is not done lightly. Constancy and 
fidelity are stressed, and their friends truly 
regret it when a couple of youngsters who 
have been going steady break up, even 
though they may be only cleven years old. 

This is perhaps enough to give you 
something of the picture. Is there any- 
thing wrong with it? From one point of 
view it could not be better. It is con- 
servative and stable, and it puts a pre- 
mium on security in interpersonal rela- 
tions. It ties the generations together in 
a way that is reminiscent of settled Old- 
World societies. The young women who 
were interviewed made it clear that they 
felt woman's place to be in the home— 
and most of them went on to add that 
man’s place was there, too. As you can 
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sec, it leads to an carly and determined 
domesticity in which the kind of work the 
husband does is not of great importance 
so long as his salary permits the family 
to live at a preferred level of domestic 
comfort. 

Is my bias showing yet? I am afraid 
that to those of us who did our courting 
in the thirties, at least, the besetting sin 
in all this is simply that it seems terribly 


lot less than the human lot offers in the 
way of richness, challenge, and adven- 
ture. But how can you blame them? We 
grown-ups in recent years have set them 
a prime example. When Reinhold Nie- 
buhr says that ‘the enjoyment of domes- 
tic security . . . [forms] a paradise sus- 
pended in a hell of international secu- 
rity,” he puts the situation succinctly. It 
may, unfortunately, be that assiduous cul- 


dull. The fifteen- and sixteen-year old- 
couples who show up decorously at social 
functions in our township look to me as 
settled as old married folk. It seems in- 
deed that these kids, in their determined 
drive toward security, have settled for a 


tivation of one’s own garden is all that 
is possible in these best of all possible 
times. If it is, we grownups have a leg 
up on the problem, and the teenagers— 
they have it made. 


1839-1957 


“Who can tell how many minds will be perverted, how many tempers ruined, how 
much injury done to the heart, the morals, and the manners of children, in consequence 
of the injudicious methods of inexperienced and incompetent teachers, this coming 
winter?”” (From the Connecticut Common School Journal, November 1839). 

“The modern school is as superior to the little red schoolhouse as the modern 
automobile is to the Model T Ford. ‘Today's teachers are far superior to those of the 
so-called ‘good old days.’ "'—U. $. Commissioner of Education Lawrence C. Derthick. 


The Ungraded Primary School 


The Ungraded Primary Unit in School District 163, Park Forest (Illinois) provides 
for continuous progress for each child with no skipping or repeating of any part of the 


primary program. . .. Complete parental cooperation and understanding are definite 
goals in the operation of the Park Forest Ungraded Primary School . . . Results of a 
1955 Parent Opinionnaire showed 96 per cent of the parents of ungraded primary chil- 
dren as satisfied with the general operation of the gradeless primary program in Park 
Forest.—-Kent C. Austin, in Childhood Education, February 1957. 
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From Ten to Sixteen 


OR many decades pediatricians, teach- 

ers, social workers, and people from 
every walk of life have looked to Gesell, 
Ilg, and Ames for guidance in under- 
standing children and youth. Through 
the many important studies developed at 
the Gesell Institute of Child Develop- 
ment new insights have been gained re- 
garding the nature of the growth and de- 
velopment of the human being. The 
final volume in the trilogy’ is based upon 
firsthand studies of a selected group of 
normal adolescents. Together these three 
books encompass a comprehensive expla- 
nation of the first sixteen years of life— 
its mental, social, emotional, and physical 
aspects. 

It is important that this developmental 
approach be recognized in the beginning, 
for it transcends and pervades the entire 
treatment of material. The child is re- 
garded as a unitary organism acting and 


“Youth: The Years from Ten to Sixteen. By 
Arnold Gesell, Frances L. Ilg, and Louise Bates 
Ames. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1956. 
$42 p. This review by Deborah Cannon Partridge, 
Queens College, Flushing, New York. 

*The two preceding volumes are: Infant and 
Child in the Culture of Today and The Child 
from Five to Ten. 
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reacting as a whole, rather than as a num- 
ber of separate parts. “This concept has 
special import for the interpretation of 
the adolescent years,” say the authors, 
“because they mark the crucial transition 
from childhood to adulthood. Develop- 
ment is an integrative concept. It helps 
to resolve the dualisms of organism and 
environment; of heredity and habit; of 
structure and function; of 
body.” 

The developmental survey of behavior 
characteristics ranged over a wide area 
and combined both incidental and con- 
trolled forms of observation, examina- 
tions, and personal interviews with the 
subjects and their parents. Some forty 
areas of behavior were embraced in the 
investigation, including the following ma- 
jor fields of child development: (1) mo- 
tor characteristics; (2) personal hygiene; 
(3) emotional expression; (4) fears and 
dreams; (5) self and sex; (6) interper- 
sonal relations; (7) play and pastimes; 
(8) school life; (9) ethical sense; (10) 
philosophic outlook. 

As a result of this comprchensive study 
with its voluminous and detailed records 
of the 165 subjects, 115 of whom con- 
stituted a “core group’’ of those who had 


mind and 
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multiple contacts with the researchers, the 
maturity profiles (a series of delineations 
characterizing the developmental import 
of each age zone), maturity traits (be- 
havior patterns and guidance problems 
which occur ‘at a given age zone), and 
maturity trends (growth gradients and 
sequences for a cycle of seven age zones) 
were compiled. The authors wisely ad- 
vised that these profiles, traits, and trends 
“should not be regarded as rigid age 
norms nor as models. They simply in- 
kinds of behavior—desirable 
which tend to occur at 
certain stages and ages under contempo- 
rary cultural conditions.” (p. 15). 


dicate the 
or otherwise 


The majority of the pages of the book 
deal with these profiles and traits in a co- 
herent and orderly manner. Nine major 
areas for cach age zone are discussed: 
total action system, routines and self-care, 
emotions, the growing self, interpersonal 
relationships, activities and interests, 
school life, ethical sense, and philosophic 
outlook. Illustrations from the vast data 
collected give concrete meaning to the 
behavior patterns described. 

Two important concepts are stressed 
throughout: growth as a patterning proc- 
ess and individuality as the unique pat- 


tern of growth. The child or youth is 


a dynamic, ever-changing, ever-develop- 


ing Organism. The total organism of the 
child may be envisioned as a growing 
action system, structurally and function- 
ally. This action system has the remark- 
able property of changing with time and 
yet perpetuating a core of individuality. 
This development of behavior proceeds 
through the influence of two factors, 
growth and learning. When the child 
comes into the world he begins to grow 
and develop physically, socially, and men- 
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tally through interaction with the culture 
of which he is a part. The nature, direc- 
tion, and pace of this growth process 
vary from level to level and among per- 
sons of the same level. It is often diffi- 
cult to ascertain whether changes are due 
to growth or learning, since the effects of 
these two factors interact and are closely 
interwoven. Growth combines integra- 
Growth is the 
prime causative force and every individual 
will develop in accordance with his own 
unique pattern of growth. 


This book is a real handbook for any 
adult working with youth from ten to 
sixteen, for it not only presents a concise 
picture of the child as he moves from one 
level to another but it also analyzes the 
process of maturation of the individual in 
respect to some of the most important 
arcas of human development. Not only 
is one able to examine critically the char- 
acteristics of a given age level, but also 
the nature of growth within a given as- 
pect. 

Much can be learned from the tech- 
niques used by these authors as they gath- 
ered this valuable information about a 
very crucial age group. Knowledge and 
improved skill in using interviews would 
be of great help to many adults working 
with youth. 

Caution must be noted in utilizing the 
generalizations, however, since one of the 
greatest weaknesses of this study, in my 
opinion, is the homogeneity of the sub- 
jects. The sampling was not representa- 
tive of the urban population of United 
States since 57 percent of the subjects 
came from homes where the father was 
a professional (as compared with 6.2 per- 
cent in U. S. urban population); 28 per- 
cent from semi-professional and mana- 
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gerial (as against 13.1 in U. S.); 9 per- 
cent from clerical (28.9 percent in U. S. 
population); 3 percent from semi-skilled 
(as against 29.4 percent in U.S.) and 3 
percent from slightly skilled (in com- 
parison with 13.6 percent). There were 
no farmers or day-laborers represented in 
the group studied. Application of these 
generalizations must, therefore, be tenta- 
tive when applied to many of the middle 
and lower class children of our Amer- 
ican society, since we recognize the tre- 
mendous influence that culture plays in 
the development of the individual, his 
self-concept, and his social acceptance, to 
say nothing of his ethical sense and philo- 
sophic outlook. 

Ail in all, this book contributes greatly 
to our knowledge of this age group. Be- 
cause of its unusual organization and age 
inclusion (10 to 16 rather than the more 
traditional treatment of teenagers only) 
it is a must on the shelves of every per- 
son engaged in activities with youth. 


Society and Education 


The American school system performs 
two essential functions, say Havighurst 
and Neugarten in their recently published 
Society and Education The first, they 
say, is to help children take their place 
as participating members of their society; 
the second, to help children make their 
maximum contribution to the community 
and thereby improve the society. 

To understand how the school per- 
forms these functions, the authors say, 
“we look, on the one hand, at the society 
itself—its structure and its organization 
—to see how the school acts as its agent. 
We look, on the other hand, at the child, 
to see the general process by which he 


becomes a member of a social group, and 
to see how the school influences that proc- 
ess.”” 

‘Any one who observes human develop- 
ment from babyhood to adulthood, the 
authors say, is impressed with two dif- 
ferent aspects of growth: 

One is the biological aspect, in which food and 
water are converted to bone and muscle, and in 
which the infant body grows and changes into 
the body of an adult. The body grows according 
to a map or plan of physical development, a plan 
that is present in the germ cells from which the 
child grows. ... 

The second aspect of growth is the personal- 
social aspect. The mind and the personality de- 
velop, not according to a plan already present in 
the germ cells, but according \» the child's social 
experience as he grows up. While mind and per- 
sonality require a physical base (a body, a brain, 
and a nervous system), the kinds of personal and 
social traits that develop depend primarily upon 
what the child learns and upon the kinds of inter- 
actions he has with people around him—what he 
experiences, in short, from social interaction 


“Save Your Sight” 


Among children, blindness from pre- 
natal and hereditary causes has risen in 
the past two decades, says the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness in 
a recent pamphlet.* 


Eye care starts with the health of the 
mother in the prenatal period, says the 
Society, and should continue throughout 
life. ‘Some 75 of us go blind each day, 
520 each week, 27,000 each year; sight- 
less Americans, 334,000 of them, would 
fill a city as big as Providence, Rhode 
Island.” It is up to adults to recognize 
signs of eye trouble in children, the pam- 
phlet declares: 


* Havighurst, Robert J., and Neugarten, Bernice 
L. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., 1957. 

*Save your sight. By Elizabeth Ogg. Chicago, 
Public Affairs Committee, Pamphlet No. 215 
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The child who frowns or rubs his eyes 
a lot—as if trying to brush away blur— 
may be having trouble seeing clearly. 
The child who is unduly sensitive to 
light, blinks more than usual and cries 
often, particularly when asked to do any- 
thing requiring close eye attention, may 
also have eye trouble. 

A thorough, professional eye examina- 
tion as soon as such symptoms appear is 
the best insurance against serious vision 
trouble. Children should have a com- 
plete cye examination before entering 
school for the first time and annual check- 
ups throughout their school careers. 


The Child from One to Six 

There is a new edition of the Children’s 
Bureau Your Child from One to Six 
which, the Bureau says, ‘‘reflects new 
understanding of how children grow and 
develop from infancy to old age.” It 
puts in their proper place, the Bureau says, 
“such old bug-a-boos as toilet training, 


thumb sucking, and ‘picky’ eaters, and 
places more emphasis on happy mental 
and emotional development of children.” 
This new edition of the bulletin can be 
obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 


Washington, D.C. Price, 20 cents. 
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